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(c) Opportunities open to the graduate nurse. 
3. Talks on Domestic Science. 

(a) General sketch of the subject. 
(6) Home economics. 

Examinations in May. Graduation Exercises May 31. 



GLIMPSES OF LIFE IN MANILA 

By MRS. DITA H. KINNEY 
Superintendent Army Nurse Corps 

It is only vouchsafed those who have been long at sea to appre- 
ciate fully the feelings inspired by the first sight of land. These seem 
at this time to be the actual expression, the sum total, of " things hoped 
for." 

As the time approaches for the realization of the object of the 
voyage the patience of the sailing-master and his officers is sorely 
taxed by the innumerable questions as to the possible and probable 
hour of arrival. Little else is talked of by the groups on deck, and 
the various signs corroborative of the approach of the shore, such as 
the appearance of gulls and other water-fowl, are eagerly noted. 

And yet in spite of all this, and after four long weeks on the 
ocean, the first sight of the Philippines is disappointing, particularly 
so if stop has been made en route at that garden spot of the earth, Hono- 
lulu. One sees no royal palms, those gigantic "exclamation-points of 
tropical scenery;" and the foliage, as observed from the deck of an 
approaching vessel, might be that of the oaks or elms of Ohio or Penn- 
sylvania. 

Nor does this sense of disappointment lessen with, approach. It 
is not till one is quite close that the tropical character of the vegetation 
is evident. The surpassing beauty of the bamboo- and tamarind-trees 
must be seen at close range to be appreciated, and the huge leaves of 
the banana-trees make only a dense body of green when seen from afar. 

As yet there are no piers extending out into the deep waters of 
Manila Bay and beside which large vessels may lie, though plans and 
specifications have been submitted and a large appropriation made for 
doing this work. Loading and coaling are effected by means of lighters 
and landing and embarkation by launches plying between the ships and 
the office of the Captain of the Port, situated some little distance up the 
Pasig River. 
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This dirty but most picturesque little stream bisects the city of 
Manila, and along its banks lie the small inter-island steamers and 
hundreds of curious native boats. The smaller of these, called bancos, 
are a crude kind of canoe propelled by a paddle in the hands of a man 
who sits at the rim at one end. Other occupants, if there be any, sit 
upon the bottom. The cascos are larger boats, very much the same 
shape, but covered with woven bamboo curved over the top like the 
canvas of an emigrant wagon. In this the native man and his wife 
live and rear their family. How it is done no civilized mortal can 
divine, but they do it in indescribable filth, and earn their living by 
the carrying of freight, fruit, and passengers between the points on 
the river. These cascos are seldom seen in the bay unless in tow of 
some steam tug. In the shallow water of the river they are propelled 
by thrusting long poles into the mud, the navigator running along the 
side (like a monkey — it is certainly most astonishing how they stick 
on) at a rate faster than the boat is moving, so that he is never left 
behind. 

The Pasig at night is a miracle of beauty. The lights on the three 
bridges which span it low down towards its mouth hang like chains 
of jewels connecting the two shores. The law requires the small craft 
to carry numerous lights also, so that to the observer standing upon one 
of the bridges the river seems ablaze with these thousands of twinkling 
spots. 

Seen by day the river is interesting but dirty. It is the outlet of a 
large lake stretched between the mountains and called Laguna de Bay, 
a curiously tempestuous sheet of water made so because of its location, 
the hills surrounding its shore forming the walls of a gigantic funnel 
through which the winds sweep with tremendous fury. The amount of 
detritus carried down by the current of the river is great, and as the 
waters at the mouth are subject to the tides and what they may carry, 
the channel is variable and requires constant dredging. This is accom- 
plished in a most curious and primitive fashion. Two or three native 
men, stripped to a breech-clout, start down (or up) the river in a 
banco, each provided with a large basket. Arriving at the point where 
the channel is obstructed, they dive off, basket in hand, and presently 
reappear on the surface with a basket full of mud on their shoulders, 
which they empty into the boat. This process continues until the 
receptacle is pretty well filled, when they seat themselves complacently 
on top of the load and paddle off to the dumping-ground. Why gravity 
does not keep them at the bottom, with this load of earth, does not 
appear; perhaps this law, like a good many others, is inoperative in this 
curious country. 
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Dirty as the river is, it has its excuses for this condition. At all 
hours of the day there may be seen at one point a group of men, women, 
and children standing in the water performing their laundry work, the 
clothes being laid upon the stones and beaten with sticks; at another, 
a native emptying the foulest kind of sewage; at a third, two or three 
native men, with one or more ponies, who are having their daily bath. 
Close to the bank one may discern one or more huge pairs of horns, 
and on closer approach the tips of noses and large pairs of ears, these 
being attached to huge carabaos who have besmeared themselves with 
mud and then sought the water to soak it off. A little farther along, 
maybe only a few feet, a woman with an earthen jar is dipping up water 
for drinking purposes. Small wonder is it that until American occu- 
pation all sorts of tropical diseases were rife among this people, who 
are ignorant of or consistently and persistently ignore all hygienic 
laws. 

The carabao is the universal draught animal in the vicinity of 
Manila, and he is by no means a thing of beauty. His moral attributes, 
however, recommend him to the respectful consideration which he re- 
ceives at the hands of his master and his master's family. The Fili- 
pino is, as a rule, cruel and inconsiderate, to a shocking degree, to 
all living creatures which may come under his control, except his fighting- 
cock and his carabao. The poor little ponies, the horses of these islands, 
are almost universally physical and moral degenerates. They are small 
in body and vicious in temper, probably the result of improper and 
insufficient food through centuries of abuse. I have never seen a native 
give one of these poor creatures a drink, even in the intense heat. Of 
course, they are watered before they go out and when they return to 
their paddocks or stables, but in such a climate, with the sweat pouring 
off them, it would seem merciful occasionally to offer the poor little 
brutes water, for the want of which I have often thought they must 
be suffering most cruelly. Everybody rides, rich and poor, and the 
little beasts are overloaded and then flogged to keep up the pace. I 
have seen seven grown people (not very large people, to be sure) packed 
into a little wagon behind one pony not much larger than a Great Dane 
dog. There has been some attempt at legislation to regulate this matter 
in Manila, but the precepts of mercy and humanity have small place 
in the composition of the Filipino, and it would require an omni- 
present policeman to do away with or control such abuses. 

On my first morning in Manila, when curiosity and interest were 
at the keenest point of tension, I sallied forth to look about a bit and 
in due course find a caramata (a two-wheeled carriage). Coming 
towards me down the street was a native woman with something upon 
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her head, which to my near-sighted eyes looked like a very exaggerated 
straw hat trimmed with leaves and red flowers. On nearer approach 
it proved to be a large flat basket with cabbages and lettuce, beets, 
bananas, and other vegetables upon it. Besides these burdens upon the 
head, which are almost always borne without touching them with the 
hands, women frequently carry a child (from a few months to several 
years of age) seated astride of one hip, facing the mother's body. It 
must be that it is the habit through many generations of carrying 
these enormous loads upon the head which has given the natives so 
remarkable a dignity of carriage. The body is well poised and the 
muscles of the hips and shoulders play with absolute freedom, but never 
at the sacrifice of grace. 

Looking out of a window one day during a rain-storm, when the 
water was coming down in nothing less than a sheet, a native woman 
passed with such a basket as I have described upon her head. On 
top of her load of fruit and vegetables reposed her shoes and her 
umbrella neatly rolled. The water was pouring through the meshes 
of her basket, over her head and shoulders, and streaming off her elbows 
and the bottom of her short petticoat. Her feet were bare, and she 
walked with the most deliberate unconcern through the rivers which were 
flowing in the street. 

Up to the time of the establishment of American schools the Fili- 
pinos were given but few, if any, opportunities for education. The 
better classes were sent to the convents for instruction, which con- 
sisted mainly in the teaching of fine needlework. Such embroideries 
as are done by the nimble fingers and with the marvellous eyesight of 
the Filipinos can hardly be found anywhere else in the world, and the 
finest of these, done on pifia cloth, are fabulously expensive, running 
up into the hundreds of dollars. Entering a school-room in one of 
the convents, I saw perhaps thirty young girls all seated in front of 
embroidery frames, bending over their work. Those who had nearly 
completed their course were working a most elaborate and intricate 
pattern on a priest's vestments. The finest kind of drawn work ap- 
peared at intervals amid butterflies and flowers, the stitches forming 
these being so closely set as to be almost indistinguishable in their indi- 
viduality. Centre-pieces, handkerchiefs, ruffles, collars, Zouave jackets, 
the three-cornered pieces which the Filipino women wear around the 
neck, called "panuela," were all there in various stages of progress. 
One sees all grades of such work in these islands, but from these con- 
vent schools come the finest and best specimens. 

The characteristic attitude of the Filipino at his ease or at rest 
is one which suggests anything but these to the white man, and one 
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only needs to try it to wonder still more that it can be capable of 
affording either. Along the edges of the sidewalks, at their "chow," 
around the cock-pit, in social converse, all sit squatting upon their 
haunches, like frogs, men, women, and children alike. The muscles 
of the thighs and knees must become strong as wires from this habit, 
which has been the custom throughout generations. Prenatal education 
must count for much in the matter. 

Men in this attitude, and, indeed, all others except where their 
hands are actively engaged, are seen invariably with a rooster under one 
arm or the other. Cocks of all colors, sizes, degrees, of high breeding 
and no breeding at all, large cocks, small cocks, game-cocks, common 
barnyard fowls, are all considered eligible for the distinguished honor 
of a place in the arena of the cock-pit. The owners of these fowls have 
the birds long in training; they massage the muscles of the thighs to 
make them hard and strong, and usually the birds have but few feathers 
left on this part of their bodies as a result of the process. They are 
bathed and greased and otherwise manipulated and treated with the 
most distinguished consideration and care. Sunday afternoon, on all 
the roads leading to the suburbs of the city, may be met parties going 
to the " pit" and later on returning. Many are seen with the vanquished 
rooster hanging limp and dangling from the hands of his owner, who 
is taking him home to eat him. 

Manila's rapid ( !) transit facilities consist of a car drawn by ponies 
which, by contrast, look hardly larger than rats. The following graphi- 
cally and truthfully describes this service : " It starts nowhere, goes 
nowhere, and runs when and where it pleases. Nobody who is interested 
in reaching any particular point at any particular time ever thinks of 
using it." The approach of the car is announced by a peculiar little 
whining whistle blown by the driver. To the uninitiated this sounds 
like one of those toy combination whistles and balloons which children 
innate with breath. 

The conditions of work in the Philippines are so widely at variance 
with anything which we have in this country that they must be seen 
to be appreciated. The climatic conditions seem of paramount im- 
portance, and what emphasize these still more strongly is the peculiarity 
of the food-supply. Good, plain, delightful milk as we know it has no 
existence in this curious country. The sensation in the streets created 
by a live American cow is almost laughable, and while the writer is, 
under ordinary circumstances, glad to observe this useful animal at 
a most respectful distance, she felt sorely tempted to embrace one of 
these which was being driven past her on the street. The makeshifts 
of "Australian milk" — thick stuff which is to be mixed with water 
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and beaten with a wooden spoon or stick — or the canned productions, 
sweetened or otherwise, are all that the inhabitants of the Philippines 
know of this, the sine qua non of comfortable home cooking and food. 
Of course, where there is no milk, there is no butter except what is 
brought in cans. Most of the food supply of the Philippine Islands 
comes from Australia, which is only seven days away, though fruits and 
vegetables come from Hongkong. Meats are queer and very expensive; 
chicken abundant, fairly good, but also expensive, and this forms so 
frequent a viand that one arrives at the point where one feels inclined 
to turn away and cackle when it is served. Other poultry and game 
may be had from the cold storage at prohibitive prices, but the average 
mortal never gets nearer indulging in these viands than reading the 
statement on the poster outside of the cold-storage warehouse which 
announces the special dainties which have recently arrived. Turkey is 
from thirty cents to eighty cents a pound, undressed at that, small 
game, goose, etc., at correspondingly high figures. Such homely facts 
are not given due weight in the glamour and excitement of the prospect 
of duty in this remote and curious country, but let me assure you 
that when the new has worn off and the peculiar sights and conditions 
have become everyday affairs, such things assume an importance which 
at first glance seems entirely out of proportion to their merit; but the 
fact remains that the food of the average foreigner in the Philippines 
is very far from satisfying or satisfactory, and makes a condition the 
effects of which are far-reaching and almost impossible to overcome. 
A fine exemplification of this appears in the appreciation of the omni- 
present and ubiquitous mosquito, as exhibited by his attentions to the 
new-comer who has plenty of red corpuscles, and who is the subject, 
night and day, of the most unremitting attentions from this little 
animal. 

And yet, despite the pale faces and reduced weight, I even might 
add skinny appearance, of those who are working in this climate, most 
of the nurses enjoy the service and are loath to go home and leave 
behind the strange glamour and fascinations that it has for them. 

In Manila the quarters of the army nurses are certainly beautiful, 
though somewhat out of repair. The house is of distinctly tropical archi- 
tecture, built around a court with a fountain and growing plants in 
the centre. In this land, instead of opening the windows, the whole 
side of the house slides back, and life, even in the heart of Manila, 
is almost sylvan. The birds fly in and out and sing to or fight with, 
as the case may be, their reflections in the mirrors on the wall. They 
perch on the tops of the doors and build their nests in any cracks or 
crannies they can find. In the nurses's dining-room there was, while 
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I was there, and had been, I was told, for some time back, a thriving 
and happy colony of bats in the capital of one of the pillars. As soon 
as the lamps were lighted these came out and swooped down around 
and about the heads of those who sat at table. It was certainly dis- 
turbing for the stranger within those gates, but the nurses who had been 
there a long time either did not mind it at all or rather enjoyed it. 
There are little green lizards, which are beautiful from a certain stand- 
point, which also take up their abode in cracks and crannies and dart like 
lightning from one point to another across ceilings — occasionally they 
drop (sometimes down the back of your neck or again upon the dinner- 
table), but no one seems to mind. One of the most curious things about 
these little animals is the noise which they make, which so resembles 
the song of a bird that I could never believe that it was not made by one, 
and it is so entirely out of proportion to the size of the animal that it 
seems incredible that such an atom of life could produce so great a noise. 

Nurses in the provinces lead a life more distinctly tropical than 
those in Manila. Many of them live in nipa shacks, which are cool 
and really very comfortable, even though they be somewhat rickety. 
These structures certainly have their advantages. There are almost 
as many cracks and interstices as there are solid pieces of bamboo or 
nipa. The rooms are almost always on the second floor, because these 
houses are built on uprights about eight or ten feet high. The floors 
and walls are composed of strips of bamboo with large cracks between. 
You have only to sweep the dust down through these cracks or empty 
your water-pitcher over your shoulders and let it run through for your 
bath — a simple and convenient arrangement. Other toilet arrangements 
are primitive. 

Hongkong is only fifty hours from Manila, and the round trip can 
be made for about thirty-five dollars in gold. From Hongkong one 
can go to Marcow, the Monaco of the East, and thence to Canton. The 
latter trip is made on a very comfortable English river-boat and costs 
eleven dollars. These are favorite excursions for nurses on leave, and 
they frequently extend the journey to Nagasaki and Yokohama via the 
Inland Sea. Prom ten to fourteen days are sufficient for the trip to 
China and about a month for the longer one to Japan. 



